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on these lovely bunches with their pure tints. When
Victoria was setting off for the Isle of Wight, she sent a
messenger, again with flowers, and a letter. Beaconsfield
was too feeble to read this himself; he turned it over in his
hands in embarrassment, reflected a moment, and said,
This letter ought to be read to me by Lord Harrington, a
Privy Councillor." He had always liked traditions to be
observed. The Privy Councillor was sent for: "Dearest
Lord Beaconsfield, I send you a few of your favourite spring
flowers. . . ." How apt it was, this blend of solemnity and
pastoral poetry, to the bedside of the dying Disraeli!

In the street outside, the crowd waited for news. A
gentleman had sent an offer of his blood. People could
hardly bring themselves to believe that this strange wizard
who had become so curiously national could disappear like
a common mortal. The unforeseen was expected, even in
death. Queer stories went the rounds. It was said that he
had sent for a Jesuit confessor. But the truth was that Lord
Beaconsfield "was now no more mysterious than any one
else," and that he sank quietly into the final torpor. On
April i^th, about two in the morning, Dr. Kidd saw that
the end was drawing near. Lord Rowton was there, holding
the right hand of the motionless body. Suddenly the dying
man slowly straightened up his head and shoulders, throwing
back the shoulders with a movement which the astonished
bystanders recognized as that familiar to him when, rising
in the House, he was about to speak. His lips moved. His
friends leaned over him, but could catch no word. He fell
back, and did not emerge again from his sleep.

Gladstone, in the name of the Government, offered a
public funeral and a tomb in Westminster Abbey, but the
testamentary executors considered that Lord Beaconsfield